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tablished for the consolidation and administra-
tion of various private philanthropies which the
founder was conducting at the time. It included
a department for the relief of deserving mu-
sicians and a department for assigning to col-
leges scholarships for music students. A third
department was instrumental in assisting col-
leges to erect music buildings. In the year of its
founder's death the Foundation was providing
137 scholarships in music in the United States.
Presser wrote First Steps in Pianoforte Study
(1900), School for the Pianoforte (3 vols.,
1916), and Polyphonic Piano Playing (1921),
and a number of piano studies and pieces of a
routine nature. He was a founder of the Na-
tional Music Teacher's Association in 1876, and
a founder and honorary member of the Phila-
delphia Music Teacher's Association. He mar-
ried, in 1890, Helen Louise, daughter of John
Curran of Philadelphia, and three years after
her death in 1905, married Elise, the daughter
of Russell Houston of that city. He died of
heart failure, following an operation in the Sa-
maritan Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa.

[Who's Who in America, 1924-25 ; W. R. Tilford,
"A Character Study of Theodore Presser the Man,"
ttude, Jan. 1926, contains also tributes by Owen Wis-
ter, William Arms Fisher, John Philip Sousa, 0. G.
Sonneck, and Charles Wakefield Cadrnan; sketch by
W. S. Smith, Grove's Dictionary of Music and Mu-
sicians, vol. IV (1928); Public Ledger (Phila.), Oct.
*9, 19^5.]                                                   F.H.M.

PRESTON, ANN (Dec. i, iSifr-Apr. 18,
1872), physician, was born of Quaker parents,
Amos and Margaret (Smith) Preston, in West-
grove, Chester County, Pa., where she spent the
greater part of her life and received her early
education. When she was still a young girl her
mother fell ill and Ann was faced with the re-
sponsibility of managing the home for the in-
valid, the father, and six active brothers. This
duty she performed capably and cheerfully and
found time and enthusiasm also to take part in
various community activities. She was a mem-
ber of the Clarkson Anti-Slavery Society and as
secretary wrote reports for that society which
were models of clearness, strength, and simplic-
ity. On one occasion she aided a slave in escap-
ing along the Underground Railway. She was
also secretary of a temperance convention of
women in Chester County in 1848, and was one
of three delegates sent to Harrisburg to present
to the legislature a memorial urging the prohibi-
tion of the sale of intoxicating liquors. Her liter-
ary ability in another direction was demonstrated
by her poems and a volume of stories published
in 1848 under the title of Cousin Ann's Stories
for Children.
Feeling keenly her lack of higher education
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she studied Latin at home for its rigid mental
discipline, and also read physiology and hygiene
with the hope of fitting herself to be a popular
lecturer. When she learned in 1850 that the Fe-
male Medical College of Pennsylvania was being
opened in Philadelphia (the first of its kind in
the world to be chartered for the education of
women in medicine), it seemed the perfect an-
swer to her desire for a career that would com-
bine scholarship and service. She was one of
the first applicants for entrance and was grad-
uated at its first Commencement in 1852. De-
siring further training she continued to attend
lectures all the following winter, and in the
spring of 1853, accepted the chair of physiology
and hygiene in the College. About this time she
began giving lectures in Baltimore, New York,
Philadelphia, and neighboring towns, and these
served to introduce her to the public and aided
her in securing a practice. She realized the need
for clinical instruction for her students, and
since at this time women physicians were for-
bidden the use of hospitals, she turned her en-
ergies to establishing an institution primarily
for them. She interviewed and importuned every-
one she thought could give her money or influ-
ence. So great was her success that the Wom-
an's Hospital of Philadelphia was opened in 1861
and she was appointed a member of the board of
managers, consulting physician, and correspond-
ing secretary. In 1866 she was chosen the first
dean of the college in addition to her professor-
ship, and in 1867 was elected to the board of cor-
porators.

One of her most memorable works was the
article she wrote in reply to a resolution adopted
by the Philadelphia County Medical Society in
1867 expressing its disapproval of women in the
medical profession (see the Medical and Surgi-
cal Reporter, Philadelphia, Mar. 30, May 4,
1864). So aptly and thoroughly did she answer
their objections that no rebuttal could be made
and the matter was dropped. She was a small,
frail person. For years she suffered from articu-
lar rheumatism and was forced to limit her pri-
vate practice to office consultations, and in 1871
she suffered an acute attack from which she
never wholly recovered. The exertion of writ-
ing the annual announcement for the college ses-
sion overtaxed her strength and brought on the
complete nervous exhaustion which caused her
death. Her published writings, other than those
mentioned above, consist of addresses to the
students of the Woman's Medical College.

[E. E. Jtidson, Address in Memory of Ann Preston,
M.D. (1873) ; sketch by Frances Preston in H. A.
Kelly, W. L. Burrage, Am. Med. Biog. (1920); F. E.
Willard, M. A. Livermore, A Woman of the Century
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